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Emmaus: Then and Now 


‘6¢ NV HRIST is risen!” “The Lord is risen indeed.” 
All down through the Christian ages the cry 
has echoed on Easter morning. 

“He died; but he is alive forever more.” He 
poured out his life in suffering for us. He died, 
but he lives. He is with us. He has conquered. 

In all the confusion of the stories in which the 
early disciples, plunged into sorrow and perhaps 
despair, try to tell what had happened—stories 
which come to us after many decades of retelling— 
there is none which is quite so simple, natural and 
revealing as that of the walk to Emmaus. 

In sorrow the two disciples tell the stranger, 
“We had hoped that it was he who would have 
redeemed Israel.” A mighty outburst from the 
heavens; ten legions of angels perhaps! But no, 
nothing of the kind has happened, nothing but 
suffering and death. Then the stranger speaks and 
their hearts burn as they begin to understand that 
redemption is something different, something won 
through suffering love. A gleam of hope comes. 
Perhaps those strange stories which they had heard 
before they left Jerusalem were true. In a vision 
angels had said he was alive. The supper follows 
and the sudden revelation. The significant words 
are those on their lips as, back in Jerusalem, they 
tell the story. ‘He was known to them in the 
breaking of the bread.” 

It is clear enough (without raising any theological 
questions) that the “breaking of the bread’’ takes 
us at once to the description of the day by day 
routine of the early Jerusalem Church. Wherever 
the story was told, the hearts of the early converts 
must have “burned” within them, for as they met 
around the simple table and the prayers of blessing 
were offered and the bread broken, they were 
conscious of the presence of their Lord. 

And that is what has been happening through 
these nineteen hundred years. In the simple wor- 
ship of the second century, in the gorgeous pag- 
eantry of a Byzantine liturgy or the Roman Mass, in 
the austere trappings of a country kirk in Scotland 
or a New England meeting house—always to the 
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sensitive, devoted soul he is known in the breaking 
of the bread. He is there, and the doctrine pro- 
fessed seems to make little difference. Christ is 
present. It is he who consecrates. It is he who 
is host. 

And so the blessed company of all faithful people, 
sadly divided, but faithful, finds strength and prays 
for the day when all shall sit together around the 
Lord’s Table. 

But this little phrase opens another vast area of 
Christian concern. It was only those whose eyes 
were opened by love of the Master who could see 
him. This marvelous message, “Jesus is Risen,” 
would have appeared in no morning paper had there 
been such in Jerusalem. No radio commentator 
would have told of meeting him on the Emmaus 
road. No reporter would have come across and 
interviewed Mary in the Garden. 

How then was this integral essential part of our 
Christian heritage made known to the world? How 
is it to be made known today? Certainly not by 
any proofs. One cannot be compelled even by un- 
answerable logic to love, to follow, to find the 
veil lifted and the eyes clear to see the unseen. 
It is precisely in the wider significance of those few 
words “the breaking of the bread” that the Christ 
has been revealed to men. 

In them is suggested the love which is the out- 
pouring of God’s goodwill to men. The love of 
God is revealed in the love of man. Salvation comes 
to men through the sacrificial love of others who 
know the forgiveness and the glory of Christ in 
their own lives. One may venture to say that the 
miraculous which seems to loom so large in much 
of Christian history never counted unless the con- 
tent of the act was “the breaking of bread”, the 
giving, the visible tokens of love. In that, not in 
the ten legions of angels, lies our hope. In struggle, 
in suffering, in sacrifice, in giving lie redemption 
and victory. That is a hard doctrine for prosperous 
and powerful churches; but it is the path of Him 
who died and lives forevermore. 


i 








EDITORIAL NOTES 


One can realize after reading them that the Yalta 
papers were bound to be published sooner or later. 
The hopes which informed the thoughts of the 
statesmen at Yalta were so much at variance with 
the sorry realities a decade later, that the temptation 
for the Republicans to embarrass the Democrats by 
a disclosure of the secrets of statecraft a decade 
ago, when we were in league with one tyranny in 
order to bring another to heel, was too great to be 
resisted. It was not resisted even though it has added 
to a further deterioration of our relations with both 
France and Britain. 

It may be significant that this view behind the 
scenes has not, however, seriously altered any one’s 
political convictions. According to party loyalty 
some are established in their belief that Roosevelt 
and Churchill did what they had to do to preserve 
an alliance until the final victory over Japan. Others 
will find evidence of either a “sell-out” to Russia 
or of a deplorable lack of prescience among our 
statesmen. 


If we read the papers without too much party 
bias the chief impression conveyed by their dis- 
closure of the hopes and beliefs of our leaders a 
decade ago, is one of the deep pathos of man’s neces- 
sary effort to prepare for the future with so little 
capacity for penetrating its darkness. If the states- 
men only had known that Japan would capitulate so 
quickly (whether or not because of the impact of the 
atomic bomb) they would not have paid Stalin so 
high a price for Russia’s entrance into the Pacific 
war. If they had only known of the consistency of 
Russian or communist intransigeance, they would 
not have made such pathetically futile efforts to 
establish united front governments with the Com- 
munists in Poland and Yugoslavia. The critics 
will of course argue that this was a future reality 
which could have been known by a better analysis 
of their present realties. After all, the Russians 
were not exactly trusting or trustworthy allies dur- 
ing the war. But no statesman could have been 
wise enough (including the prescient Churchill) to 
gauge how much the war time alliance with us 
would soften the Russian attitudes or dissipate the 
communist dogma. The world was, after all, des- 
perately longing for peace and hoping against hope 
that the Russians would not prove as difficult as 
we feared. If any one doubts this they need only 
to remember the uproar which was caused five years 
later when a disillusioned Churchill warned against 
the Russian menace in his historic Fulton, Missouri, 
speech. 


These contrasts between past and present prove 


on the one hand how unpredictable even a proximate 
future is and on the other hand how unbearable 
it is to accept as absolutely determined, what we 
fear to be probable. It may be worth adding that 
it is not only unbearable but wrong to accept our 
apprehensions as indices of the future. An atomic 
war in the near future is certainly a possibility and 
it may be a probability. But would we not reject 
any statesmanship which assumed its inevitability ? 

“We see through a glass darkly” particularly in 
regard to the future. Glimpses of hindsight do not 
correct the lack of prescience in man, nor do such 
glimpses justify the criticisms which are made of 
the poor statesmen who must conduct policy without 
knowledge of the uncertain future. Nevertheless 
there were a few actions at Yalta which seem to 
have been too trustful in the light of that day’s 
experience. All the conversations about German 
reparations and the partition of Germany seem 
pathetically irrelevant in the light of today and 
against the background of our fervent desire to 
rearm Germany. This fact alone might give us 
pause about our inclination to regard the foe of the 
day as the embodiment of the principle of evil. 
History makes nonsense of our efforts to give 
ultimate significance to the day to day struggles 
with “the enemy.” 


Edwin O. Reischauer’s book, Wanted: an Asian 
Policy, is particularly commended to our readers 
who are anxious about the impact of America on 
the Asian civilization and about the disadvantages, 
which our ignorance of Asian cultures places upon 
us in our contest with communism on the Asian 
continent. 

Prof. Reischauer, who teaches at Harvard, is 
intimately acquainted with Asia not only because 
that is his professional speciality but because he is 
the son of the well known missionary educator, 
who taught for a generation in Japan. The book 
is not partisan because it reveals the glaring mistakes 
into which Democratic administrations were be- 
trayed in both Korea and China by their ignorance 
of the ethos of Asian cultures. But the study is 
very relevant to present political debates because 
it proves conclusively that the thesis of right wing 
Republicans, that the Chinese Nationalist cause 
suffered from our tardiness to come to its help, 
is fantastically wrong, and that Chiang is quite 
incapable of reconquering the “mainland.” 

The thesis of the book is the more impressive 
because its aim is not directly political. It merely 
points out many of the facts about the political and 
economic situation in a continent where the old 
agrarian order is in the process of decay and where 
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“colonialism,” even when liquidated, has left a 
heritage of resentment against us which must be 
taken into account in our policy toward Asia. The 
study also makes clear why we, who were not 


imperialistically involved in Asia, should be so much 
less popular than Britain, which only recently gave 
up its empire in Asia. 

R.N. 


The Theology of Missions* 


PAUL JOHANNES TILLICH 


VERY activity of the Church must be derived 

from the foundation of the Church itself. It 
must be an activity which follows necessarily from 
the very nature of the Church. Not accidental, but 
necessary, functions of the Church are the subject 
of theological consideration. 

The theological problem of missions belongs to 
two groups of theological problems: first, to those 
which deal with the doctrine of the Church, and, 
secondly, to those which deal with the Christian 
interpretation of history. The following discussion 
is not that of an expert. I am not a specialist in 
missions, but a systematic theologian who is trying 
to bring the great reality of missions into the frame- 
work of a Christian interpretation of history and 
a Christian doctrine of the Church. 

For the Christian interpretation of history the 
meaning of history is the Kingdom of God. 

There are three main riddles of history. History 
runs toward a goal which is never actualized in 
history. History runs in one direction, and this 
direction is irreversible. Historical time moves ahead 
toward something new, namely, toward the King- 
dom of God. The Kingdom of God is the answer 
to the question, “Toward what does history run?” 
The answer is, “Toward the realization of the King- 
dom of God, through and above history.” 

History is disrupted into innumerable large and 
small, comparatively independent historical move- 
ments, in different sections of the world, in different 
periods of time. The question is: If we say “the 
history,” do we not presuppose a unity of history? 
But this unity is never actual. There are always 
divergent tendencies. There is always human free- 
dom, which has the power and the possibility of 
disrupting any preliminary unity of history. Never- 
theless, this unity is always intended, and the King- 
dom of God is a symbol for the unity of history 
in and above history. 

In history there is always a struggle going on 
between the forces which try to drive toward ful- 
fillment in the Kingdom of God and its unity and 
the forces which try to disrupt this unity and pre- 
vent history from moving toward the Kingdom of 
God; or, in a religious-mythological language, there 
are always conflicts going on in history between 
divine and demonic forces. 


* Reprinted with permission from the Occasional Bulletin of the 
Missionary Research Library in New York City (Vol. V, No. 10). 
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From this it follows that in history there is a 
continuous mixture of good and evil, in every group, 
in every agency which carries the historical process, 
in every period, in every historical actualization. 
History has a tragic ambiguity; but the Kingdom 
of God is the symbol for an unambiguous situation, 
a purification of history, something in which the 
demonic is conquered, the fulfillment is reached, 
and the ambiguous is thrown out. In this threefold 
sense, as fulfillment, unification, and purification 
of history, the Kingdom of God is the answer to 
the riddles of history. 

Of course, the Kingdom of God seen in this light 
is not a stage of history. It is not a utopia which 
is somewhere and nowhere. There is no such stage, 
even in the farthest future of history, because 
history is always a battlefield of divine and demonic 
forces. However, history is running toward the 
Kingdom of God. Fulfillment transcends history, 
but it is fulfilled through history. 

The second statement about the Christian inter- 
pretation of history is that the historical representa- 
tive of the Kingdom of God, insofar as it fights in 
history, is the Christian Church. The Christian 
Church, the embodiment of the New Being in a 
community, represents the Kingdom of God in 
history. The Church itself is not the Kingdom of 
God, but it is its agent, its anticipation, its frag- 
mentary realization. It is fighting in history; and 
since it represents the Kingdom of God it can be 
distorted, but it can never be conquered. 

The third statement about the Christian inter- 
pretation of history is that the moment in which 
the meaning of history becomes fully manifest is 
to be called the center of history, and that this center 
is the New Being in Jesus as the Christ. In this 
center the contradictions of historical existence are 
overcome, in “beginning and power.” (This is the 
meaning of “principle.’’) 

The fourth statement about the Christian inter- 
pretation of history is that history is divided by 
the center of history into two main sections, the 
period before the center and the period after the 
center. However, this is true in a different way 
for different people and different nations. Many 
people, even today, are still living before the event 
of Jesus as the Christ; others, those who have 
accepted Jesus as the Christ, are living after the 
center of history. The period before the manifesta- 








tion of the center of history either in history uni- 
versally, or in particular individuals, nations, and 
groups, can be called the period in which the bearer 
of the Kingdom of God in history is latent. It is 
the period of the latency of the Church, the period 
in which the coming of the Church is prepared in 
all nations. This is true of paganism, of Judaism, 
and of humanism. In all three groups and forms 
of human existence, the Church is not yet manifest, 
but it is latently present, and it prepares for the 
coming of the center of history. Then, after the 
center of history has come and after it has been 
received by pagans, Jews, and humanists, there is 
a Christian church in its manifest state, in a state 
which is no longer preparation, but reception, name- 
ly reception of the New Being in Jesus as the Christ. 


From this fundamental statement issues directly 
the meaning of missions. Missions is that activity 
of the Church by which it works for the transfor- 
mation of its own latency into its own manifestation 
all over the world. This is a statement with many 
implications. 

The first consequences are critical consequences, 
namely, critical against misinterpetations of the 
meaning of missions. One should not understand 
missions in a lower sense than this just mentioned. 
First of all, one should not misunderstand missions 
as an attempt to save from eternal damnation as 
many individuals as possible among the nations of 
the world. Such an interpretation of the meaning 
of missions presupposes a separation of individual 
from individual, a separation of the individual from 
the social group to which he belongs, and it pre- 
supposes an idea of predestination which actually 
excludes most human beings from eternal salvation 
and gives hope for salvation only to the few—com- 
paratively few, even if it is millions—who are 
actually reached by the message of Jesus as the 
Christ. Such an idea is unworthy of the glory and 
of the love of God and must be rejected in the name 
of the true relationship of God to his world. 


An attempt to interpret the meaning of missions 
was made by nineteenth-century liberal theology, 
namely, the idea that missions is a cross-fertilization 
of cultures — of the Christian cultures with the 
Asiatic cultures, first of all. With the primitive 
cultures it is not so much a cross-fertilization as a 
transformation into higher cultures. But missions 
is not a cultural function; it is rather the function 
of the Church to spread all over the world. It is 
one of the functions of extension of the Church, 
of its growth; and it is (as growth is generally) an 
element of a living being without which he finally 
must die. This is quite different from the idea of 
cross-fertilization. Cross-fertilization can only claim 
that the limited values of one culture should be 
completed by the limited values of another culture. 
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But culture is not the problem of the interpretation 
of history. Cultures come and go, and the question 
of the meaning of history transcends any culture 
and any cultural cross-fertilization. Therefore, since 
missions is supposed to contribute to the answer to 
the question of the meaning of history, the suggested 
answer, ‘‘cross-fertilization,” is utterly inadequate. 

Moreover, missions is not an attempt to unite 
the different religions. If this were the function 
of missions, a uniting point, a uniting center, would 
have to exist. Then, however, this uniting center 
would be the center of history, and the Christ would 
have been “decentralized.” He would no longer be 
the center; but the center would be that which is 
above him and also above Buddha, Mohammed, and 
Confucius. The Christian Church would then be 
one religious group among others, but it would 
not be the agency of the Kingdom of God, as we 
have described it and as it always felt itself to be. 

The Christ, according to Christian conviction, is 
the center of history and, therefore, the uniting 
point in which all religions can be united after they 
have been subjected to the criticism of the power 
of the New Being, which is in the Christ. Therefore, 
we must say: missions’ is neither the attempt to 
save individual souls, nor an attempt at cultural 
cross-fertilization, nor an attempt to unite the world 
religions. Missions is rather the attempt to trans- 
form the latent Church, which is present in the 
world religions, in paganism, Judaism, and human- 
ism, into something new, namely, the New Reality 
in Jesus as the Christ. Transformation is the 
meaning of missions. Therefore, the mission is a 
function which belongs to the Church itself; and 
it is an element, a basic element, in the life of the 
Church itself. 

The transformation of which I spoke is the trans- 
formation from the Church in its latency, in its 
hiddenness, under the forms of paganism, Judaism, 
and humanism, into its manifestation. This refers 
not only to the nations and groups outside of the 
Christian nations but also to the Christian natiorts 
themselves. There must always be missions—or 
attempts to transform the preparatory state into 
the manifest state of the Church, not only outside 
the Christian orbit but also within the Christian 
orbit. This is because there is always paganism, 
Judaism, and humanism in the midst of the Christian 
nations themselves. 

The transformation of the state of latency into 
the state of actualization is a necessary function 
of the Church. It is a function which is always 
present and which has never been missing. There 
were periods, of course, in which there were no 
official institutions for missions. However, while 
institutions are historically changing, functions are 
unchangeable, as long as there is a Church, because 
functions belong to the essence of the Church itself. 
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Even in periods in which the mission toward those 
outside the Christian orbit was very small, it was 
never completely lacking, because there were always 
contacts between Christians and non-Christians. 
Where there are contacts there is witness to Chris- 
tianity, and where there is witness to Christianity 
there is implicitly missionary activity. In this 
sense we Can say: the process of transformation is 
always going on; it is going on both within and 
outside the Christian nations and cultures. The 
claim of the Church that Jesus is the bringer of 
the New Reality for the universe is identical with 
the demand made upon the Church to spread itself 
all over the world. And that is what missions does. 


Let us now consider this transformation and its 
theological meaning. There was a_ discussion, 
especially in the last period of liberal theology, about 
the absoluteness of Christianity. Is Christianity 
the absolute religion ? Is Christ the center of history ? 
Is he the bringer of the New Being? Or are the 
other religions of equal value and does each culture 
have its own proper religion? Christianity, according 
to these ideas, belongs to the Western world, and it 
should not interfere with the religious developments 
of the Eastern world. This, of course, would deny 
the claim that Jesus is the Christ, the bringer of 
the New Being. It would make this statement 
obsolete, because he who brings the New Being is 
not a relative figure but an absolute figure of an all- 
embracing character. The New Being is one, as 
being itself is one. 


This universality of the Christian message, its 
universal claim, includes what has been called, with 
a not too happy term, the “absoluteness of Christi- 
anity.”” Let me call it its universality. Now, how 
can you prove, today, as a Christian, or as a theolo- 
gian, that the Christian message is universal and 
valid for all cultures and religions, so that Christ 
must become what he potentially is, the center of 
history for all historical developments? How can 
you prove this? The answer obviously is: you cannot 
prove it at all, in terms of a theoretical analysis, 
for the criteria used in order to prove that Christi- 
anity is universal, are themselves taken from 
Christianity. Therefore, they do not prove anything 
except for those who are in the Christian circle. 
This means: there is no theoretical argument which 
can give the proof of the universality of Christianity 
and the claim that Jesus is the Christ. Only missions 
can provide that proof. Missionary work is that 
work in which the potential universality of Christi- 
anity becomes evident day by day, in which the 
universality is actualized with every new success of 
the missionary endeavor. The action of missions 
gives the pragmatic proof of the universality of 
Christianity. It is a pragmatic proof. It is the 
proof, as the Bible calls it, of power and Spirit. 
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It is not a theoretical proof, which you can give 
sitting in your chair and looking at history; but, 
if you are in the historical situation in which mis- 
sions are, then you offer a continuous proof, a proof 
which is never finished. The element of faith is 
always present, and faith is a risk. Put a risk must 
be justified, and that is what missions does. It 
shows that Jesus as the Christ and the New Being 
in him has the power to conquer the world. In 
conquering the world, missions is the continuous 
pragmatic test of the universality of the Christ, 
of the truth of the Christian assertion that Jesus 
is the Christ. 


In the same way, missions bears witness on behalf 
of the Church as the agency of the conquering 
Kingdom of God. This also cannot be proved in 
abstract theoretical concepts. Only missions can 
prove that the Church is the agent through which 
the Kingdom of God continuously actualizes itself 
in history. Missionaries come to a country in which 
the Church is still in latency. In this situation the 
manifest Church opens up what is potentially given 
in the different religions and cultures outside 
Christianity. In some way and on some level, every 
human being is longing for a new reality in contrast 
to the distorted reality in which he is living. People 
are not outside of God; they are grasped by God, 
on the level in which they can be grasped,—in their 
experience of the Divine, in the realm of holiness 
in which they are living, in which they are educated, 
in which they have performed acts of faith and 
adoration and prayer and cult, even if the symbols 
in which the Holy was expressed seem to us ex- 
tremely primitive and idolatrous. It was distorted 
religion, but it was not non-religion. It was the 
reality of the Divine, preparing in paganism for the 
coming of the manifest Church, and through the 
manifest Church the coming of the Kingdom of 
God. This alone makes missions possible. One might 
call this preparation, which we find in all nations, 
the “Old Testament” for these nations. But I 
hesitate to do so, because the term “Old Testament’”’ 
is used, ordinarily and rightly, for a very special 
preparation, namely for the preparation of the 
coming of Christ as the center of history through 
the elected nation. 


This leads me to the second consideration: the 
Church is latent also in the elected nation, i.e., in 
Judaism. It is prepared in it, so that it can become 
manifest in it, but it is not yet manifest in it in the 
full sense of the word. It drives toward manifesta- 
tion; and certainly the community of the Jewish 
nation and the community of the synagogue into 
which Jesus was born are preparatory stages for 
the coming of the center of history, the Church, and 
the Kingdom of God. But they remain preparatory. 
They anticipate, in prophetism; and they actualize, 








fragmentarily and with many distortions, in legal- 
ism. However, they are not the manifest Church; 
they are still the latent Church. If Christianity 
comes to them, they might or might not accept the 
transformation out of latency into manifestation. 
We know that what in some forms of paganism is 
comparatively easy is in Judaism almost impossible. 
Paul had this experience. He writes, in Romans 
9-11 (one of the great and rare pieces of an inter- 
pretation of history in the New Testament) about 
the question of missions toward the Jews. He be- 
lieved that this mission to the Jews would not suc- 
ceed until the pagans would have become members 
of the manifest Church. One of the great problems 
of missions toward the Jews today is that we often 
have the feeling that it is by historical providence 
that the Jews have an everlasting function in history. 
“Ever” means as long as there is still history, and, 
therefore, paganism. The function of Judaism 
would be to criticize, in the power of the prophetic 
spirit, those tendencies in Christianity which drive 
toward paganism and idolatry. Judaism always 
stood against them as a witness and as a critic, and 
perhaps it is the meaning of historical providence 
that this shall remain so, as long as there is history. 
Individual Jews, always will come to Christianity ; 
but the question whether Christianity should try to 
convert Judaism as a whole is at least an open ques- 
tion, and a question about which many Biblical the- 
ologians of today are extremely skeptical. I leave 
that question open. I, myself, in the light of my 
many contacts and friendships with Jews, am inclined 
to take the position that one should be open to the 
Jews who come to us wanting to become Christians. 
Yet we should not try to convert them but should 
subject ourselves as Christians to the criticism of 
their prophetic tradition. 

The third group in which we have the latent 
Church is humanism. I think not only of Greek, 
Roman, and Asiatic humanism but also of humanism 
with the Christian nations. There are many people 
who are critical of Church, Christianity and religion 
generally. Many times this criticism comes from 
the latent Church, is directed against the manifest 
Church, and is often effected through the power of 
principles which belong to, and should be effective 
in, the manifest Church itself. Nevertheless, in 
spite of the important function of the latent Church, 
it is, as the word “latent” indicates, never the last 
stage. That which is latent must become manifest, 
and there is often a hidden desire on the part of 
people who belong to the latent Church to become 
members of the manifest Church. This can happen, 
however, only if the manifest Church accepts the 
criticism which comes from the latent Church. 

These foregoing remarks show that missions is 
by no means one-sided. There is also missions to 
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the Christians by those non-Christians to whom 
Christian missions are addressed. What Christian 
missions have to offer is not Christianity—certainly 
not American, German, or British Christianity— 
but the message of Jesus as the Christ, of the New 
Being. It is the message about Jesus as the center of 
history which, day by day, is confirmed by missions. 
It is not, however, Christianity as an historical real- 
ity that is this center of history. Not cross-fertiliza- 
tion of American culture with Asiatic cultures is the 
goal of missions, but the mediation of a reality 
which is the criterion for all human history. It 
stands critically not only against paganism, Judaism, 
and humanism wherever it may be, but it also stands 
critical against Christianity, outside and inside the 
Christian nations. All mankind stands under the 
judgment of the New Being in Christ. 


This leads me to the last point, namely to the 
praise of what missions has done in creating 
churches in sections of the world which are outside 
the Western cultural orbit and which are able, and 
will be able, to undercut the unconscious arrogance 
of much Christian missionary work. I speak of the 
unconscious arrogance which assumes that Chris- 
tianity, as it has developed in the Western world, 
is the reality of the New Being in Christ. It is only 
one of its expressions, a preliminary one, a transi- 
tory one, as Greek Christianity was, and Roman 
Christianity was, and Medieval Christianity was. It 
is not the end. These new Christian churches pro- 
vide another, and one of the greatest and most im- 
portant proofs for Jesus being the center of history. 
They demonstrate that his message and the New 
3eing in him were able to overcome not only the re- 
sistance of those outside Christianity but also the 
unconscious and almost unavoidable arrogance of 
those churches which carried out the missionary 
work. The fact that there are new churches, in an- 
other cultural orbit, developing their independence 
and resisting the identification of the Kingdom of 
God with any special form of Christianity, is per- 
haps the greatest triumph of the Christian missions. 


North India Church Appoints 
Missionaries to East Africa 

Allahabad, U.P., India (RNS) — The United 
Church of Northern India has named the Rev. and 
Mrs. Din Dayal to be its first missionaries to East 
Africa. The couple are staff members of the Agri- 
cultural College here. 

The Rev. S. K. Chatterji, moderator of the 
Church, said he hopes the new missionaries will be 
able to sail for East Africa in August. 

Mr. Din Dayal was a delegate to the 1952 World 
Conference of Christian Youth in Kottayam and has 
toured India to survey evangelical methods em- 
ployed by various churche:. 
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In the Year That Dr. Mott Died 


R. H. EDWIN ESPY 


O reader of Christianity and Crisis is unfamiliar 
with the life of John R. Mott, nor unaware 
of his recent death. There is scarcely a major 
Christian journal which has not paid tribute in recent 
weeks to the fabulous achievements of Dr. Mott. 
Surely the gratitude and affection expressed in these 
appreciations are deeply shared by those who read 
these lines. 

This statement will not recount the contributions 
of Dr. Mott. It may be a greater tribute simply 
to say: “In the year that Dr. Mott died—.” For 
the death of John R. Mott is a milestone from which 
to reckon an epoch of Christian history. His passing 
impels us to ask some long-range questions prompted 
by the particular genius of his life. 

Dr. Mott was a builder of great organizations 
which bore the stamp of his personality. Are we 
likely to have again a figure who in his own person 
holds so many of the keys to the world Christian 
enterprise? Have the ecumenical movements which 
he did so much to establish, and which now rep- 
resent a complex network of relationships and 
leadership, rendered obsolete the role of personal 
leadership by a dominant individual? How would 
Dr. Mott, if he were at the height of his career 
today, employ his gifts for the cause of the world- 
wide Church? 

Dr. Mott was a spiritual leader known and re- 
spected throughout the world. How important is 
it today to have religious spokesmen whose names 
are household terms? There are men of world-wide 
influence within the leadership levels of the churches. 
Are there any as widely known to the rank and file, 
who at the same time exercise large influence in 
the councils of strategy and planning, as was the 
case with Dr. Mott? If there are not any, is this 
a loss to the Church, or is it better to spread our 
spiritual leadership less conspicuously ? 

One of the greatest of Dr. Mott’s gifts was his 
genius for reconciliation. Seldom in history has it 
been given to a man to be the instrument of drawing 
together so many diverse strands of community in 
common voluntary undertakings. In the light of 
subsequent events, what is the dependable ground of 
reconciliation in our time? Is it the same as that 
upon which Dr. Mott relied fifty years ago? 

This raises a theological issue. Dr. Mott, though 
offered a professorship of religion at a leading 
university, and the deanship of a divinity school 
at another, did not consider himself a theologian. 
Nor was he so regarded by his contemporaries. His 
thinking was highly Christocentric. From Christ 
he drew his power. Some have felt that this was 
the extent of his theology. 
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It is true that Dr. Mott frequently cut through, 
or perhaps around, theological controversies in order 
to get on with great cooperative enterprises. Urgent 
tasks, he felt, should not be delayed by too precise 
a theological clarification. What does this activist 
temper, rooted in a compelling Christian devotion, 
say to the ecumenical movement of today? With 
the growth of theological formulation as a basis 
for united witness and action, where would Dr. 
Mott put his emphasis now? 

Rooted in both theology and temperament was 
Dr. Mott’s unbounded optimism. His faith called 
for achievements in this world. His preoccupation 
was not with the evil of life, but with life’s un- 
limited possibilities. Sin was a reality for Dr. Mott, 
but Christ would overcome it. The dimension of 
essential tragedy seemed to play little part in his 
thinking. As his own rule of practice, and as 
advice for younger colleagues, he was fond of 
saying, “It is not a choice between good and evil; 
but between the good, the better and the best.” 

This optimism found expression in great vision. 
There was to be no shrinking from the manifest 
will of God. “The evangelization of the world in 
this generation” was not a presumptuous objective, 
but simple, single-minded obedience. To stake out 
“Strategic Points in the World’s Conquest” was the 
obvious way to put obedience into action. In Dr. 
Mott’s day, and particularly in his own global out- 
look, all the world was considered to be open. There 
will be obstacles along the way, but they are a 
healthy challenge to greater effort. Do we need 
more of this confidence today, or are our sober 
calculations more valid? How dynamic is our pres- 
ent day response to the Great Commission ? 

It followed, or perhaps preceded, in Dr. Mott’s 
thinking, that a man’s personal strength of character 
is all-important. A determined, committed will is 
the greatest gift we can bring to God. By sheer 
determination, grounded in faith, we can move 
mountains. Perhaps, of all of John R. Mott’s 
characteristics, the most commanding was his intense 
determination and discipline. Was this overdone? 
Did it presume too much in the power of the indi- 
vidual will? Or in our own time, is it cultivated 
too little? 

There was an interesting polarity between Dr. 
Mott’s Christocentric concentration and his concern 
for men of all faiths, or of no faith. He spoke 
of the “larger Christ” and the “larger evangelism.” 
For him, Christ was sufficent for all and all were 
open to Christ. Hence his enterprises, at least within 
the Christian orbit, were all-embracing. The prin- 
ciple was maximum inclusion, never exclusion. Both 
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within and beyond the Christian community, he gave 
himself to great undertakings of human compassion. 

It follows in Dr. Mott’s irenic spirit that for him 
the churches in their organized form, while they 
were the central part of the Christian enterprise, 
were not its entirety. Bible Societies, educational 
institutions, Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
Student Christian Movements, the Life and Work 
Movement, National Christian Councils, institutions 
of politics and religion, councils for war relief, 
peace organizations, and numerous other Christian 
agencies with only an unofficial relation to the 
churches, or which embraced churches and _ lay 
movements together—these were a vital part of Dr. 
Mott’s mission. That many of these movements 
which Dr. Mott guided have made a profund con- 
tribution to the ecumenical life of the churches 
themselves, no one will question. 

This leads to an important issue: today, when 
the churches have moved so far in official ecumeni- 
cal organization, and when some of them appear 
to feel that they constitute the whole ecumenical 
movement, what would Dr. Mott counsel them about 
cooperation with other Christian forces? What 
would be his attitude’ toward the “unofficial” and 
“lay” components of the Christian enterprise ? 
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There is such a massiveness in these issues called 
up by the life of Dr. Mott that his very passing 
shakes us loose from easy patterns. The contem- 
plation of his work leads us to a long, humble look. 
It must be a look that encompasses the changes in 
the world as well as the changes in the Church. To 
raise such questions is not to question Dr. Mott. 
It is Dr. Mott questioning us. What does he say 
to us today? It may be hoped that some one will 
undertake a definitive study of his past influence 
and his on-going significance. 

It is thus not enough to express gratitude to Dr. 
Mott. The sweep of his work transcends personal 
considerations. His life is a watershed, an eminence 
from which we must look, as he always did, into 
the future. He obliges us, using a term which he 
often employed, to “think in larger dimensions.” 
In the words once spoken to Dr. Mott by Dr. Visser 
’t Hooft at a gathering of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation, ‘““We do not thank you, Dr. 
Mott. We thank God for Dr. Mott.” 
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